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Mennonites and Brethren 
Meet U.M.T.Commission 


At the invitation of President Tru- 
man’s nine-member Advisory Commission 
for Universal Training, representatives 
of the Mennonites and Brethren met with 
a subcommittee of the Commission on 
April 10 to discuss the role of Men- 
nonite and Brethren conscientious ob- 
jectors if and when conscription is in- 
stituted. 

Recognizing the Mennonite and Breth- 
ren historic, consistent opposition to con- 
scription, the subcommittee, consisting 
of Daniel A. Poling, editor of “The 
Christian Herald,’ Edmund A. Walsh, 
Vice-President of Georgetown University 
and active Catholic leader, and Truman 
K. Gibson, lawyer from Chicago and 
former civilian aide to the Secretary of 
War for Negro Affairs, was interested 
primarily in the conscientious objector 
stand. 

It was revealed during the meeting 
that since the Commission’s appointment 
last December, subcommittees of three 
have been meeting weekly in various 
parts of the country in order to obtain a 
more complete, over-all coverage of the 
attitude of the American people toward 
conscription. Information obtained by 
the subcommittees is recorded and made 
available to the other members of the 
commission. Members of the Advisory 
Commission do not know when they will 
present their recommendations to Tru- 
man. Their first interest is in obtaining 
all available views, reactions and infor- 
mation on universal training. Their deci- 
sion, the subcommitiee said, will be made 
only after they have heard all groups 
who wish to be heard. 

The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee appeared before the Commission 
on January 24. 


Conscription Status 


With President Truman’s Advisory 
Commission on Military Training still 
active and the experimental Universal 
Training Unit at Fort Knox, Kentucky, 
not yet completed, the status of conscrip- 
tion for American youth is still not clear. 

It is reported that of the nine men 
appointed on the Advisory Commission, 
eight are favorable toward conscription, 
the lone dissenter being Harold W. 
Dodds, President of Princeton Univer- 
sity. The Commission, meeting weekly 
with interested groups, will meet for 
sometime yet and does not expect to 
report to the President until a fair rep- 
resentation has been heard. 

The War Department, anticipating the 
possibility of peace-time miltary train- 
ing for 18-year-olds, set up at Fort Knox, 
Kentucky, a test battalion of 664 teen- 
age recruits, all volunteers, reportedly 
to test new theories of Army discipline 
and teaching. While the Army’s report 
of the success of this unit has been is- 


(Continued on Page 3) 


WAR 
STANLEY SHENK 
War, Thou 
Destroyer of the souls of men, 
Planter of the fields of death, 
Reaper of the red harvest, 
Thou wast conceived in the hearts 
of Cain, 
Thou hast flourished in all thy terrible 
vigor in every age, 
Thou shalt perish only at the great, 
great end. 


Carnival of hate,: 

Wrecker of hopes, 

Child of greed, and father of horrors, 

Begone from us. 

We need not, want not, 

Thy vain arbitration, 

Thy wastage of time and treasure, 

Thy wastage of toil and tears, 

Thy shallow pride in prodigal 
spectacle, 

Thy shrill vaunt in sweeping emotions, 

Thy perversion down to the gates of 
Hell of all that could be made a 
Heaven. 

Away from us, 

Libertine, 

Fiend, 

Wastrel! 

Begone! 

—GOSPEL HERALD 


N.S.B.R.O. Office to 
Continue Indefinitely 


Representatives of various religious 
groups* gathered at the Dodge Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., April 11, to dis- 
cuss the work and plans of the National 
Service Board for Religious Objectors. 
Because of requests and the apparent 
need for a continuing fellowship it was 
decided to continue the organization 

M. R. Zigler, chair- 
man of NSBRO dur- 
ing the past crucial 
war years, presided. 

A proposed section 
for alternative serv- 
ice in the event of 
the introduction of 
Universal Military 
Training was read 
to the group and 
studied. The ques- 
tion of provision for 
conscientious objec- 
tors who have a con- 
science at the point 
of conscription and 
those who have a 
conscience other 
than religious was 
considered. The 
group unanimously 
approved the pro- 
posed plan for ex- 
emption for objec- 
tors, whether their 
objections be based 
(Continued 
on page 3) 





CPS Experiences Create 
Health Foundation for 
Better Mental Treatment 


ALEX SAREYAN 


Exactly one year ago, the National 
Mental Health Foundation was incor- 
porated under the laws of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. By that time it 
was no longer the Mental Hygiene Pro- 
gram of Civilian Public Service, but had 
become a nation-wide reform and edu- 
catiorral movement. It had won the en- 
thusiastic support of more than thirty 
nationally-prominent citizens, including, 
among others, such persons as Pearl 
Buck, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Helen 
Hayes, Henry Luce, Thomas Mann, Dr. 
Thomas Parran, M.D., and Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt. The distinguished jurist, 
Owen J. Roberts, had accepted the chair- 
manship of the youthful organization 
and was energetically assisting a small 
group of ex-CPS-men in their attempts 
to secure the highest attainable stand- 
ards of care and treatment for the men- 
tally ill and the mentally deficient. 


By last April, the Foundation had 
established headquarters in an old 
Friends’ meeting-house; had launched a 
successful magazine for attendants (as 
well as a handbook for psychiatric 
aides); had issued several popularly- 
written pamphlets on the subject of men- 
tal illness; had inspired the now-famous 
Life Magazine article entitled: “Bedlam- 
1946,” and was busily engaged in pre- 
paring a legal survey of all laws pertain- 
ing to mental health in thirty states. 
The Education Division was chiefly con- 
cerned with gathering information from 
CPS-men in hospital units with the aim 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Letters 


There is nothing like getting in a last punch. At 
least so thought a local draft board which issued 
a IV-E to an Oregon, Mo., conscientious objector, 
as revealed in a letter received by the NSBRO on 
April 3. 

I have received a classification of IV-E dated 
March 31, 1947. Neither my circumstances or re- 
sponsibilities has changed since I was classified 
II-C by the Presidential Appeal Board, August 27, 
1946. Could you inform me of the significance, if 
any, of the latest action by the local board? 

It is my understanding that Selective Service 
authority ended March 31, 1947, and that prior 
to that time no drafting was being done. Since 
Selective Service is still intact, should I go ahead 
and appeal and if I do not, what could the result 
be? 


Any information and advice that you could give 


concerning this situation would be greatly ap- 
preciated. 

—P.E.D. 
Oregon, Mo. 


Please mail me as many copies of The Reporter 
(March, 1947, Vol. V, No. 7) as the one dollar 
check I am enclosing will pay for. This is the best 
issue that has ever been published and I want to 
give some to a few of my friends. sawp 


Pico, Calif. 


Please forward your excellent paper to my ad- 
dress for another year. 

You have given us an accurate “over-all” picture 
of CPS happenings and all things having to do 
with “for conscience sake”, and it has been much 


appreciated. 
RUSSELL A. LANTZ, 
(Prisoner No. 14708 
Ft. Leavenworth, 1918-19) 
Director, Department of Music, 
Bluffton College, 
Bluffton, Ohio. 


From the Papers 


From an item appearing in the New York Times 
(circ. 531, 458): 

Philadelphia, March 27—The Race Street meet- 
ing of the Society of Friends reiterated at its 
267th annual meeting today that, as long as there 
is a threat of national peacetime conscription, the 
Ler will continue to support conscientious 
objectors. 

A quip appearing in the Boulder, Colo., Camera: 

A tough sergeant from whom we once had the 
displeasure of taking orders, had the answer to 
pacifists and conscientious objectors. “Just put them 
where the fighting is,” he’d say, “and let ’em use 
their own judgment.”—HAK. 

Newspapers this month gave considerable attenti 


rraigned before a magistrate and I am cer- 
tain “the boy’s war experiences had upset his 
mental condition.” 


,@¢ 
Job Opportunities 

The Job Opportunity Bulletin, issued 
periodically by the NSBRO and directed 
toward informing conscientious objectors 
released from Civilian Public Service 
and prison, listed job openings covering 
a wide range of employment in all parts 
of the nation. Beginning with this 
issue, all job opportunities will be 
printed in THE REPORTER where they will 
be more widely distributed. 

Many conscientious objectors who 
feared because of their unpopularity 
that they would be numbered among the 
Nation’s unemployables following the 
war were amazed at the number and 
types of jobs offered to them. A total 
of 745 separate job openings have been 
listed in the Bulletins. This did not in- 
clude all of the opportunities which ‘were 
known to the various service committees 
or to local committees and which were 
not forwarded to the NSBRO. ; 

As could be expected, some C.O.’s did 
find their jobs closed when they returned. 
Others were dissatisfied with their old 
job or had developed new interests. Men 
in camp and prison read the Bulletins 
as they pondered their future after re- 
lease. o study was ever attempted of 
their effectiveness in aiding employment 
but a large number of men continue to 
ask for them even after they obtain em- 
ployment. : 

During the first year four Bulletins 
were issued, but with the beginning of 
systematic release in November, 1945, 
issues were distributed monthly until 
September, 1946. During this period the 
bulk of conscientious objectors were re- 
leased. With the decreasing interest 
and need, only two subsequent issues 
have been prepared, bringing the total 
number distributed to seventeen. 

Persons knowing of jobs available to 
conscientious objectors may send such 
information, complete as possible, to THE 
ReEeporTER. Information should include: 
1. Title of job. 

2. Name and address of employer. 

8. Education, experience, other qualifica- 
tions required. 

4. Compensation and working conditions. 

5. Name and title of person to whom ap- 
plication should be sent, or from whom 
further information may be obtained. 

Counselors at Camp Madison 


Dramatics-Music: To prepare, organize, teach 
and conduct children in a program which will 





to the request of a New Jersey C. O. that no 
vindictive attitude be taken toward the slayer of his 
brother. The following is part of an article appear- 
ing in the Brooklyn, N. Y., Eagle: 

David Dellinger, 32, of Newark, N. d: whose 
24-year-old brother, Fiske, was beaten to death with 
a rock in Elmhurst, N. Y., Sunday, appealed to 
authorities today to spare the Purple Heart veteran 
charged with murder. 

Scion of a wealth Boston family, Dellinger at- 
tended his brother’s funeral here and said he thought 
it would wrong to impose punishment “of any 
sort” on William J. Albrecht, 22, who purportedly 
confessed the killing. 

“The boy was as much a victim as my brother,” 
said Dellinger, a conscientious objector duri 
World War II and a former Yale athlete an 
Oxford Scholar. 

Dellinger said he thought Albrecht should re- 
ceive “friendly medical attention.” He said he 


was grief-stricken by his brother’s death, but 
had “compassion” for the family of the youth 
accused of the slaying. 


“T think everything possible should be done to 
ease dha burden of Albrecht’s parents and to help 
the boy get back on his feet,” he said. ‘I oa 


no hat I was in New York when 


Pp ize fun, creativity, good social attitudes, etc. 
Should be 21 years of age, male or female, with 
at least one year experience in this work with 
young people. $300 for season, plus laundry, meals, 
sg = to and from N. Y. C. No responsibility 
or a : 

Arts and Crafts: To teach drawing, painting, 
clay modeling, etc. Should be about 21 years old, 
male or female, with at least one year experience 
in this work with young people. Should be able to 
use —- $200 for season, plus laundry, meals, 
bus fare to and from N. Y. C. No responsibility 


each swimming, low board div- 


No responsibility for a 


a bunk. 

General Counselors: To give love, care and ma- 
ture res to nine youngsters; to play games, 
go on hikes, share with them; to super- 
vise assistant counselor in this work. ence 
necessary. $100-$150 for season, " undry, 
meals, bus fare to and from N. Y. Cc. 

All the above positions will 
writing, pertipetion in 
evening patrol. 

Camp Madison, operated by 
is located 12 miles north of 


call for report 

conferences, 
Madison House, 

Peekskill, N. Y. It is 


three weeks. 
ning June 30. Anyone 
Joseph D. Jacobs, 
House, 226 Madison St., N. ¥. 2, N. Y¥. Apply at 
once since positions need be filled as soon after 
May ist as possible. 

Boys’ Director At Friends School, 

Buck Lane, Haverford, Pa. 

Man needed for directing boys in playground 
activities (grades 1-6), for providing t A 
tion for children, and assisting in office. Must 
have car. About $1000 for services plus income 
derived from t rtation of children. Contact 
Joseph Connelly, Principal, at above address. 
Openings at Earlham College, 

Richmond, Indiana 

Fireman 

Carpenter 

sa: nage ew 

7ardner an ampus Maintenance Man 

Seacorabher, Typist, oer Operator 

ucation, experience, and other qualificati 
vary with the job. Beginners would be ram vee 
experience preferred. Particularly interested in per- 
sons who would like to become a part of an 
organization with the purposes of Earlham Col- 
lege. Compensation and working conditions vary 
enue oe Aim to provide satisfactory com- 
ion of compensation and working conditi 
Contact Paul J. Furnas, Comptroller’ ages 
Houseparents At Children’s 
some, ~~ a 

anted: Man and wife to fill positions of house- 
parents for a group of white boys between com 
of 10 and 14 years—in a small. private insti- 
tution caring for 40 children. Housefather has 
charge of maintenance of house and grounds. Per- 
sonnel practices good. Opportunity for advance- 
ment. Comfortable living quarters. Write to Alice 
D. Caskie, Director, 200 Todds Lane, Wilming- 
ton, Del., or phone Wil. 6013. 
Teachers At Bethel College, 
—_ P enty — Kansas 
, -eachers: With Ph.D.’s, or near Ph.D.’s, 
in mathematics, English, history, and a 


} a 4-year college. Write Ed G. Kaufman, Presi- 


Mental Hygiene 


Fellowships: Efforts are being made b - 
ate Department of Social Bosneny and Sock he 
search at Bryn Mawr College to establish Fellow- 
ships for community organizations with emphasis 
on mental hygiene. Requirements will generally 
include an A.B. degree. Either men or women are 
eligible. Apply to Harold Barton, National Men- 


tal Health Foundation, 1520 i 
phia _2, Pennsylvania. Mace St, Fitledd- 
Clinical Psychologist: To administer psycho- 


metric and psychological tests and do psychother- 
apy. Training preferred would be Bho ey = 
gree in psychology with several years’ experience 
in clinics. Salary probably over $3,600. 
Secretary-Stenographer: Male preferred. female 


accepted, to attend mental hygiene clinic 

ecepte ¢ $s, take 
dictation, organize and care for case records. 
Should have some executive ability and ability 
to deal with public. Salary around $2,000. 


with the Department of Me tal Hy iene and Hos- 
n z 


of Virginia which is planning to 
set-up of | mental hygiene clinics. 
is acquainted with and tolerant 


organize a new 
The psychiatrist 


of C.O.’s. Applicants should state traini d 
salaries required. Appl ~E 
Nations! Mone pply to Harold Barton, The 


Healt i 
a "Se og “einen 
Feed and Flour Business 
d.- two men with farm experience inter- 
ested in learning Feed Business. Duties would be 
mixing feed formulas, operating flour mills, and 
driving truck. Wages according to ability. Can 


furnish apartments. Write F. Paul Shenk. Sheri- 
dan, Penna. . 
Bookkeeper é 

For machine operating and window clerk duties. 
44-hour week. Small community. Good schools and 


churches. Apply Citizens State Bank, Mound- 
ridge, Kansas. 


Manager, Duplicating Department 

Man needed to operate multigraph, mimeograph, 
addressograph, etc. Wages up to $2,400 per r. 
40-hour week. 26 leave days. Contact Potomac Goes 
a entien, 1246 20th St., N. W., Washington, 


Poultry Business 
Opportunity for young man without capital to get 
started in chicken business in a rative ar- 


rangement. Write Polly Leeds Weil, Clinton Cor- 
ners, Y. 


Civil Service Commission 

"ae , $3,397 to $7,102. Closing date May 

ttighmey Engineer, $2,644. Closing date May 
‘Application forms may be obtained from the 

Commission’s local secretaries at first or second- 

class post offices, from R in re- 


egional Offices 
gional headquarters’ cities, or from the Com- 
mission’s central 


1520 Race 


office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Directory Corrections 


Ames, Winslow, 742 College Ave., Haverford, Pa., 

b. 1907, CPS 4, 23, 9-20-44—11-2-45, Episcopal, 
historian, ru research ana 

Brashares, Charles M., 25 Howard Ave., Dor- 
chester 25, Mass., b. 1917, CPS 42, 34, 7-21-48— 
6-7-46; Methodist, social worker. 

Donovan, Frank P., Jr., 1919 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., b. 1909, CPS 46, 94, 115, 49, 
4-21-48—11-11-45 ; Friend, research assistant. 

Freeman, Miles C., 509 Welch Ave., Ames, Iowa, 
b. 1920, CPS 46, 104, 1-7-48—5-24-46; Metho- 


dist, student. 

Goldstein, Abram B., 5648 S. Harper Ave., Chi- 
cago 87, Ill, b. 1914, CPS 12, 26, 82, 81, 
6-23-41—12-7-45; office manager. 

Hancock, C. Thomas, 110 East Cedar St., Fleet- 
wood, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., b. 1914, CPS 9, 53, 
76, 7-81-42—38-18-46 ; Friend, banking and credit. 

Harris, Arthur 8S. Jr., 4 Hillside Ave., Winches- 
ter, Mass., b. 1920, CPS 82, 108, 6-21-48—1-26- 
45; none, radio announcer. 

Haskins, C. David, R. 1, Geneva, N. Y., b. 19165, 
CPS 28, 2-20-42—1-16-44; Presbyterian, hos- 


m E., Ransom Rd., Winston-Salem, 
N. C., b. 1920, CPS 108, 7-26-44—9-7-45 ; Friend, 


Jost, Arthur, R. 2, Box 256, Reedley, Calif., b. 
1918, CPS 21, 81, 85, 79, 150, 4-24-42—1-29-46 ; 
Mennonite Brethren, farmer, student. 

Knutsen, Frank A., 922 Orange St., Ashland, O., 
b. 1912, CPS 46, 100, 2-6-45—5-15-46; Presby- 


er. 

C., 115 Mott St., New York 13, 
Y., b. 1914, CPS 54, 89, 102, 1-5-43—8-23-46 ; 
Catholic, teacher. 

Mogilski, J. (instead of J. Moglain), 6 W. Fell 
St., Summit Hill, Pa., b. 1921, CPS 32, 2, 76, 
4-28-43—-7-19-44; none. 

Reese, William H., 542 E. Gravers Lane, Phila- 
delphia 18, Pa. (after Sept. 1947, Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa.), CPS 32, 45, 
182, 5-15-42—11-14-45; Episcopal, teacher. 

Reuter, Richard, East Setauket, Long Island, 
N. Y., b. 1918, CPS 12, 46, 34, 10-24-41— 
11-9-45; Baptist, publisher. 

Sasser, John C. Jr., 182 W. 79 St., Los Angeles 
8, Calif., b 1914, CPS 87, 75, 84, 7-10-42— 
8-18-46; Methodist, mail carrier. 

Schilling, Charles, First Church of Christ, Court 

re, Springfield, Mass., b. 1915, CPS 46, 
129, 10-12-43—2-25-46; Congregational Chris- 
tian, organist-choir director. 

Sheets, Kermit, 1853 Webster St., San Francisco, 
Calif., b. 1915, CPS 21, 56, 21, 1-7-42—1-23-46 ; 
Baptist, teacher. 

Sokol, Robert, 219 W. 8ist St., New York, N. Y., 
b. 1926, CPS 46, 98, 8-83-45; none, student. 
Williams, Ellis T., 2023 Pine St., Philadelphia 8, 
Pa., b. 1908, CPS 46, 115, 46, 59, 5-28-43— 
11-18-45; Friend, fire insurance underwriter. 
Williams, Owen, R. 3, Box 120, Yoakum, Texas, 
b. 1910, CPS 7, 21, 10-7-42—1i1-20-45 ; Christ- 

adelphian, farmer. 





CONSCRIPTION STATUS—(from page 1) 
sued with flowery language, several 
first-hand accounts of behind-the-scenes 
interviews with the recruits reveals that 
the program has the weaknesses of a 
typical army camp. ; : 

Clergymen and educators, in particu- 
lar, are flaying the idea that the teach- 
ing of morals and ethics should be passed 
from the churches, schools and homes 
into the hands of the Army, which is 
notably weak in that respect. 

The Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association for April, 1947, says 
that because conscription “is a threat to 
American moral, social, and economic 
welfare, it is being vigorously opposed 
by leaders of labor, agriculture, religion, 
and education. Its proponents are 
largely confined to military leaders, some 
veterans organizations, and certain big 
business elements. Unbelievable high- 
pressure lobbying and publicity efforts, 
largely at public expense, are being made 
to force it through Congress.” 


Muriel Lester, of London, who stopped 
off in United States while on a world 
tour for the International FOR, said 
recently, “It is true that we British are 
often spoken of now as a second or third- 
rate power. But this is pleasing to 
some of us, because power at this point 





Glendora Strikers 


After more than a year of delay, the 
District Court of Los Angeles on March 
24 handed down sentences on twenty-two 
of the Glendora strikers. The cases of 
thirty-six other men involved in the 
strike action had been dismissed earlier, 
despite the men’s determination to be 
tried as a group. 

Behre and Atherton, considered ring- 
leaders by the court, were sentenced to 
two years, and immediately paroled in 
the custody of their parents. 

A few days later the other twenty men 
were sentenced to ten months on the 
first count, ‘Failure to work according to 
regulation”; and to one month on the 
second count, “Failure to report for roll 
call on a specific day.” The sentences 
were to run concurrently. However, the 
sentences were suspended in lieu of two 
years probation. Judge Cavanah pre- 
sided. All the cases are being appealed. 

—Fellowship 





NSBRO—(from page 1) 


on religious or humanitarian and philo- 
sophical grounds. 

The program of Civilian Public Serv- 
ice was reviewed from its beginning un- 
til its close on March 31, 1947. Con- 
sideration was given to the possibility of 
the Government’s proposed peacetime 
military training program and the fact 
that each of the four bills now before 
Congress fail to give any consideration 
to conscientious objectors. 

In the face of the apparent need for 
a continuing fellowship and the nation- 
wide recognized standing of NSBRO, the 
Mennonites and Brethren have agreed to 
sponsor such a continuing organization. 
The same freedom for participation and 
sharing is offered to the various church 
groups as prevailed in the past. It was 
emphasi again that the NSBRO does 
not speak for any of the participating 
organizations but that it exists only to 
serve the interests of conscientious ob- 
jectors. and the groups which have con- 
scientious objectors. Orie O. Miller, 
executive secretary of the Mennonite 
Central Committee and vice-chairman 
of NSBRO is to serve as treasurer. E. 
Leroy Dakin will serve on the Board and 
will endeavor to interpret the feeling of 
the church bodies with which he work- 
ed during the war. A number of church 
groups have already expressed interest 
in the consultative council relationship. 

* Those present at the meeting were: 

M. R. Zigler, Paul H. 
Row, Brethren Service 


Harold S. Bender, Albert M. Gaedde 
Central Committee ; 


Rabbinical Assembly of America. 
Char F. Boss, Jr., Methodist World Peace 

m; Keehn, Co: 

Chi ; Lilian K. Watford, Northern Baptist 

Convention; W. F » Assemblies of God; F. 

Nelson . lical & Reformed; E. E. 
Evangelical; E. P. Thorton, iscopal 

Pacifist Fellowship; B. Y. Landis, F. Coun- 

cil of Churches; E. Dakin, Ora Huston, 

Paul Goeri Ford NSB 


means killing power. ... As a person 
from Britain who has traveled through- 
out the world I can say from experience 
that it is a great relief to feel the cloak 
of imperialism falling from one’s should- 
ers. I must warn you that it may be 
falling to yours.” 


World Well Received 


World—An International Newspaper, 
conceived, planned and published by a 
group of ex-CPS men, received favorable 
commendation by members of Congress 
last week. At least three congressmen 
read articles from World into the Con- 
gressional Record. 


Representative Walter Judd, a former 
missionary to China, representing the 
fifth Minnesota district, called the atten- 
tion of his colleagues to the World ar- 
ticle depicting the vast territory lost by 
China at the Yalta Conference. The 
World article, Judd pointed out, quoted 
a group of Chinese liberals as saying 
that the Yalta A ent was more 
damaging to China than eight years of 
Japanese aggression. 


World played a part in the fight 
against President Truman’s program for 
military and economic aid to Greece and 
Turkey. Senator Glen Taylor of Idaho 
supported his fight against the Truman 
Doctrine in a Senate speech by reading 
the newspaper reaction of many nations 
gathered by the World to the President’s 
program to stop Russia. According to 
the World, Taylor told the Senate, the 
independent press in many countries 
either opposed or was extremely appre- 
hensive of the results of United States 
intervention in this area. Representa- 
tive Phillips of California also read from 
oe World in presenting his view of the 
action. 


The field of education also recognized 
this post-CPS newspaper venture when 
a World article on population was used 
for class room work at American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. Further no- 
tice came from the Mennonite Weekly 
Review and other church publications 
which hailed the first two issues of the 
paper and urged their readers to sup- 
port this news publication. The Brethren 
Service Committee made a forthright ap- 
peal to 2000 ex-CPS men, urging them 
to subscribe to World and if possible to 
make additional contributions. The BSC 
also said that the paper is “potentially 
one of the most important publications 
in America.” 

Editor of the World, James Stanley, 
said recently that the paper is being well 
received by CPS men and the public gen- 
erally. He pointed out, however, that 
more subscriptions were needed and 
urged CPS men and their friends to 
order their copy of the paper now. Sub- 
scription price is $2.50 and should be 
sent to ae gg News- 
paper, event treet, ‘ ° 
Washinton, D. C om ne 





Discharge Duplicates 


_ Ex-assignees are advised to have their 
discharge authorizations, DSS Form 465, 
recorded at their county court house to 
avoid possible delays and inconvenience 
in obtaining jobs, loans, marriage and 
passport permits and in clarifying legal 
matters. Several discharged assign- 
ees have lost their disch authoriza- 
tion and while duplicate copies have been 
issued there is no assurance that Camp 
he waar — Service System 

urnish du izati i 
ba 0 Pp authorizations in 
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of issuing a summary statement of con- 
ditions in mental institutions. 


These achievements, however, were not 
easily attained. It required thirty 
months of hard work to develop the 
NMHF from an idea in the minds of 
four CPS assignees into a nation-wide 
movement whose Philadelphia head- 
quarters presently employs a staff of 
thirty-two persons. 

The need for improvement in the care 
and treatment of our mentally ili was 
forcibly brought home to many CPS-men 
who served in mental institutions. It 
was of particular concern to four men 
at Byberry—Harold Barton, Leonard 
Edelstein, Phil Steer and Willard Hetzel. 
These men instituted the Mental Hygiene 
Program in the early days of the CPS 
emergency program in mental institu- 
tions. The first objective in launching 
the program was to win the support and 
active participation of the nearly 3,000 
CPS-men in hospital units. This was 
quickly accomplished. Unit representa- 
tives were selected in each of the hos- 
pital units. Soon, reports and construc- 
tive comments were pouring into the 
central office of the program at the Phila- 
delphia State Hospital. At this stage, 
the four men carried on the correspond- 
ence and collated the incoming material 
—all in addition to their regular 48 to 
54 hour work week on hospital wards. 
Other men in the unit also volunteered 
their services but it was not until seven 
months after the initial drive that official 
recognition was forthcoming and the 
four were placed on detached service. 
Eventually they were given the full time 
assistance of several of their associates. 

It was plainly apparent that support 
and confidence of hospital superintend- 
ents and other administrative officials 
were absolutely vital to the success of 
the program. To gain this end, the 
leaders of the three major church groups 
in CPS were apprised of the Mental 
Hygiene Project. They actively assisted 
in helping to win the support of not only 
the hospital officials, but also Selective 
Service. 

The next move was to reach the hos- 
pital superintendents and to acquaint 
them with the positive approach of the 
program and to reassure them that it 
was not a “wildcat” effort against the 
hospitals or their officials. It was pointed 
out that the philosophy of the movement 
was not to spearnead an expose or 
focus blame on handicapped officials. 
Rather, the program aimed to enlighten 
and aid. 

Next came the task of securing the 
advice and support of highly respected 
professional people. This was greatly 
facilitated by some of the church agen- 
cies and friends of the program. The 
advisory relationships of such persons 
as Dr. Earl D. Bond, Director of Re- 
search at the Pennsylvania Hospital, Dr. 
Samuel Hamilton of the U. S. Public 
Health Service and Dr. George Steven- 
son, executive secretary of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, contrib- 
uted importantly to the development of 
the Foundation’s educational activities 
and also inspired confidence in both pro- 
fessional and lay circles. 

With the ending of the war, new hori- 
zons opened up for the MHP. It had be- 
come apparent that new emphasis had 


to be called into play in order to launch 
a really effective national campaign to 
arouse the American public to “the 
shame of our mental hospitals.” After 
much discussion, the new organization’s 
title—The National Mental Health Foun- 
dation—was selected, and a fund-raising 
campaign was undertaken. A group of 
sponsors, made up of well-known public- 
spirited citizens, was secured to endorse 
the Foundations program and enable it 
to get national recognition. By this 
time, the publication of The Snake Pit, 
as well as other books, articles and mo- 
tion pictures on various phases of mental 
illness all served to cause a reshuffling 
and considerable hastening of the Foun- 
dation’s program. The remainder of 
the year of 1946 was one of great expan- 
sion for the NMHF. The Foundation 





OUT OF SIGHT, OUT OF MIND 
Publication early in May of the documentary 
story, “Out of Sight, Out of Mind’’ was 
announced by Hal Barton, Executive Sec- 
pana of the National Mental Health Foun- 
ation. 


This documentation, prepared by Frank L. 
Wright, Jr., was based on the more than 
1,600 first-hand reports of experiences and 
conditions in our mental hospitals which 
were collected under the leadership of the 
CPS Mental Hygiene Program, forerunner 
of the Foundation. 


The book carries a preface by the disting- 
uished jurist, Owen J. Roberts, who is also 
national chairman of the Foundation. 


The limited, paper-bound first edition will be 

available for distribution about the 15th of 

May. The price for this book is $1.00 per 

copy. Orders, accompanied by cash or check, 

should be sent directly to a 
The National Mental Health Foundation, 
1520 Race Street, 








Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





had now outgrown its CPS origins, but 
its guiding philosophy was still infused 
with the determination of its founders 
to bring light and healing into the “back 
wards” of every mental hospital where 
care is inadequate. 

But expansion also meant an effort to 
provide constructive solutions to prob- 
lems of mental health. The Foundation, 
first under the direction of Len Edel- 
stein, and since August 1946 with Hal 
Barton as Executive Secretary, has been 
making every effort to promote the de- 
velopment of a well coordinated and in- 
tegrated national mental health move- 
ment. 

In this connection, staff members en- 
gaged in field work have traveled more 
than 50,000 miles throughout the coun- 
try since January. A field office in New 
York City was recently opened, and 
members of the staff are now exploring 
the possibility of establishing field offices 
in the Middle West and Far West. 

The Education Division, under the 
direction of William Keeney and his as- 
sociates, Richard Hunter and Milton 
Bergey, is now engaged in organizing 
community activities. 

The Legal Division, consisting of Wil- 
lard Hetzel, Director, and Stephen Thier- 
mann and Zelda Bernstein, associates, 
has completed briefs on mental health 
laws in 48 states and has made import- 
ant legislative recommendations in Penn- 
sylvania and Iowa. 

One of the Foundation’s most signifi- 
cant projects has been the development 
and promotion of the Psychiatric Aide. 
Phil Steer, who has been editing this 


, 


unique and widely praised journal for 
mental hospital attendants, is also direc- 
tor of the Publishing Division. This de- 
partment has been producing an impres- 
sive number of attractively printed 
leaflets and pamphlets. Responsibility 
for the striking and attention-grabbing 
layouts in most of the Foundation’s pub- 
lished material belongs to Si Frankel. 

The Radio Section has produced a ser- 
ies of eight radio dramatizations in 
transcribed form. These playlets, which 
were writen by Alex Sareyan and Jack 
Neher, deal with popular misconceptions 
about mental illness. They have been 
scheduled on more than 150 radio stations 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. Another series, comprising thirteen 
plays, is now in production. This sec- 
tion is also engaged in furthering the 
production of an educational motion pic- 
ture and poster series on mental illness. 

Expansion also meant fund-raising— 
always a problem for a non-profit organi- 
zation of this type. The Foundation is 
supported by membership dues (one 
dollar a year) and voluntary contribu- 
tions from interested persons or groups. 
(The peace churches have been substan- 
tial contributors.) Richard Mitchell, who 
has been directing fund-raising activi- 
ties, recently reported that as of April 
8, grants amounting to $56,000 had been 
received since the first of the year. 
Among the Foundations contributing to 
this sum have been the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. To complete the 
projects budget for this year the Foun- 
dation must raise an additional $143,000. 

To help develop and maintain proper 
accounting controls on the use of the 
Foundation’s financial resources, Emer- 
son Green was appointed as Business 
Manager in January of this year. 

For the development and support of 
many of its policies and activities, the 
NMHF is indebted to its advisory panel 
of professional men. For “on-the-spot” 
advice, however, the staff of this lay 
organization leans heavily upon Dallas 
Pratt, M.D., who serves as its staff 
psychiatrist. 

Attendant training has always been 
one of the primary aims of the Founda- 
tion. This is undoubtedly due to the 
fact that most of the men now working 
for the Foundation saw service on hos- 
pital wards. Thus, in addition to the 
afore-mentioned handbook for psychia- 
tric aides, the Education Division has 
produced a handbook for training school 
employees. 

The long-awaited compilation of de- 
tailed, factual reports on conditions in 
mental hospitals and training schools 
is to be pubished in May under the title, 
Out of Sight, Out of Mind. Frank L. 
Wright, Jr., edited this book, which rep- 
resents the culmination of many months 
of intensive work—not only on the part 
of the staff, but also on the part of the 
many CPS-men who contributed reports. 

The Foundation does not intend, how- 
ever, to lose sight of the fact that it has 
essentially a “patient-centered” program. 
As long as it retains this philosophy, 
representing no vested interest save that 
of the patient, or, in terms of preventive 
psychiatry, of the individual who is saved 
from ming a patient, it will grow 
in strength and popular appeal. And 
this philosophy is perhaps its strongest 
heritage from its CPS origins. 
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Six Diener Brothers in Alternative Service 


It was Jesus who said, “A new - 
mandment I give unto you, ‘That ye love 
one another; as I have loved you, that ye 
also love one another’.” A century later, 
Ignatius, an early church father, wrote, 
“Do not seek to avenge yourselves on 
those that injure you. . . And let us 
imitate the Lord, ‘who, when he was 
reviled, reviled not again’; when he was 
crucified, he answered not; ‘when he suf- 
fered, he threatened not’; but prayed for 
his enemies.” Polycarp, Justin Martyr, 
Athenagoras and other church fathers 
preached the same theme. 

In the sixteenth century, Conrad 
Grebel, Felix Manz, Pilgram Marpeck 
and Menno Simons, in their re-discovery 
of New Testament theology, insisted 
that there must be freedom of conscience, 
separation of church and state and adult 
believership. The first Mennonite con- 
fession of faith adopted in 1527, says 
Christians must lay down “weapons of 
force, such as sword, armor and the like 
together with all their use, whether for 
the protection of friends or against per- 
sonal enemies.” 

The Harry A. Diener family, all mem- 
ber of the Mennonite Church near Hut- 
chinson, Kansas, are typical Mennonites. 
They believe that the teachings of Jesus 
should be applied to every avenue and 
action of life. The seven sons of the 
Dieners have demonstrated that they be- 
lieve that war is incompatible with the 
Christian faith. The Caesars, the Alex- 
anders and the Napoleons would not 
appreciate the viewpoint of this. family, 
but there are countless Christians all 
over the world who hail their stand of 
objection to war as being the actual 
carrying out of the message of Jesus as 
it pertains to the treatment of one’s 
fellow men. 

Not two or three, but rather a total of 
six Diener sons served in an Alternative 
Service capacity during the past war 
years. The first son to enter the pro- 
gram was Clayton, then aged 23, and 
enrolled at Hesston College. Entering 
camp at Henry, IIl., Feb. 4, 1942, he 
served there in a secretarial capacity 
until the camp was moved to Downey, 
Idaho. In the fall of 1943, he transferred 
to the unit at Duke Hospital, Durham, 
N. C., where he labored as a hospital 
orderly and laboratory assistant. He 
was released on Jan. 7, 1946, four years 
later, and on April 30, he and his wife 
sailed to China for hospital Relief work 
under the Mennonite Central Committee. 


Edward, then aged 24, the second son 
to be assigned, entered camp at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., on April 20, 1942. While 
there he received a IV-D classification 
and was released on Sept. 28, 1942. 
Graduating from the Goshen College 
Riblical Seminary in 1944, he imme- 
diately accepted a charge as pastor of 
the Clarence Center Mennonite Church, 
near Buffallo, N. Y. 

Daniel, at the age of 27, was sent on 
April 26, 1948, to Terry, Mont. In Dec., 
1943, he transferred to the Ypsilanti, 
Mich., State Hospital, where he worked 
on ward duty until his release, April 18, 
1946. He is now in school at Goshen 
College and plans to complete his col- 
lege work this spring. 

At the age of 21, Truman left Hesston 
College to enter CPS work at Terry, 





Mont., April 26, 1943. He performed 
project work at Terry for about a year, 
then transferred to Dennison, Iowa, 
where he continued his project work and 
entered the Relief Training Unit. The 
spring of 1945 found him at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., State Hospital, where he 
worked as ward attendant and continued 
his relief training. He was released on 
May 19, 1946, and on Nov. 6, sailed to 
Ethiopia as a relief worker under MRC- 
MCC. He is now working at the newly 


established Mennonite Hospital, Naz- 
areth, Hodama, Via Addis  Abiba, 
Ethiopia. 


On Dec. 17, 1943, Willard, then aged 
18, began project work at Colorado 
Springs. After serving as a waiter for 
a short period, he was soon made a cook. 
In the spring of 1946, he was trans- 
ferred to the MCC headquarters at 
Akron, Pa., to serve as cook for the unit. 
Following his release on July 19, 1946, 
after serving about three years, he en- 
tered Hesston College. 


June 17, 1945, found the sixth son of 
the Dieners in Alternative Service work. 
Paul entered camp at Belton, Mont., and 
worked in the camp office most of the 
time. He later served as Business Man- 
ager at the unit at Malcolm, Nebr. On 
Oct. 28, 1946, he was released and since 
that time has been helping his parents 
on the home farm. 


Herman, the last of the seven children, 
was called up for a physical examination, 
Aug. 9, 1944. Classified II-CF, he had 
the responsibility of operating the home 
farm while the other boys were gone. 

The Christian life among the Diener 
family is a serious matter, and much of 
the credit can go to Amanda, the mother 
of the seven sons. A friend, writing 
about her, had this to say: “She is the 
one who wrote to each of the boys a 
letter a week. She is the one who pro- 
vided and equipped each one with bed- 
ding and clothing when they went to 
camp. She sent the boxes that contained 
the necessities and extras for tne boys 
while in camp. She provided the neces- 
Sary money to pay the railroad fare on 
furloughs. She is still writing letters.” 
Since she is not very strong physically, 


and because the father is away from 
home much of the time on church duties, 
Mrs. Diener had the seven sons trained 
to assist her in the housework, as well 
as doing the farm work on their 300 
acres of general stock and grain farm 
land. Making beds, cooking and scrub- 
bing and cleaning are familiar chores for 
the Diener boys. 


The war years found Pastor Diener on 
the road much of the time. Serving as 
moderator of the Mennonite General 
Conference during the time that Selective 
Service was set up by the government, 
he was instrumental in initiating the 
operation of CPS camps. His further 
work entailed serving on the Mennonite 
Peace Problems Committee, the Advisory 
Committee for Western camps and the 
Pastoral Visitation Committee. He lab- 
ored as camp pastor for the Missouri- 
Kansas Conference and then acted as 
chairman for three years for the Spirit- 
ua Welfare Committee for men in Gov- 
ernment Service. Bishop Diener is now 
a member of the board of directors of 
the Mennonite Mutual Aid, an organiza- 
tion which has assisted many ex-CPS 
men with loans. 


If all Christian families were made of 
the Diener “stuff,” it is evident that there 
would be no more wars. 


CPS Lore 


All CPS men are discharged but not 
all of the lore has been told. 


_This story from one of the mental hos- 
pitals tells of a C.O. aide, who, upon 
entering his usually quiet ward, saw two 
men struggling at the darkened end of 
the hall. Believing the two patients in 
trouble, he rushed to the scene and calmly 
but firmly separated them. Upon asking 
the reason for the disturbance, he found 
himself looking into the eye of an attend- 
ant who brooded no goodwill for con- 
scientious objectors. The attendant 
blustered that the patient was unwilling 
to take his bath. Momentarily embar- 


rassed because of his mistake in identity, 
the conscientious objector turned to the 
patient and suggested that he go with 
him. The unwilling patient got up with- 
out hesitation and walked unprotestingly 
to the bathroom. 





This picture shows the Harry A. Diener 
family of near Hutchinson, Kansas. Six of the 
above seven sons served in an Alternative Serv- 
ice capacity during the past war years. Left to 
right: Clayton, now engaged in relief work 
in Honan, China; Herman, operating the home 


farm; Paul, also operating the home farm; 
Mrs. Diener, the mother of the seven sons: 
Willard, student at Hesston College; H 
Diener, father; Edward, r at 
Center, N. Y; Truman, 
opia; and Daniel, student at Goshen 
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Directories Delivered 


The NSBRO staff, pummelled and 
avalanched on all sides by inquiring 
Directory subscribers breathed a deep 
sigh of relief when the printers promised 
that all copies would be mailed by April 
15. Expected to be released late last 
fall, the Directory date was postponed 
time and again, much to the dismay of 
the subscribers and those responsible for 
its issuance. Subscribers who have not 
received their copies should inform the 
NSBRO immediately. 


Among the dozens of notes of apprecia- 
tion and depreciation hailing into the 
NSBRO office because of the Directory 
issuance is a classic from Telford, Pa. 
Staff members have not ascertained 
whether the writer is a foe or friend, 
but at any rate, being conscientious ob- 
jectors, they hold no enmity toward the 
chap. 

April 28, 1947. 
DEAR SIRs: 

That long-awaited C.P.S. Directory. 
Sure has been waiting long. It has been 
waiting now at least three months. How 
much money did you people make on the 
deal? You should of made it at least 
one buck per copy. I’m only asking for 
my fifty cents, plus a few cents interest. 
I have heard from quite a few people 
who have had the same results, and they 
weren’t any good. How can you people 
sleep at nights? Let’s hear from you 
people. If you need money, write please! 

Your friend, 
H. M. 

Offhand, the NSBRO staff wishes it. to 
be known that the war perhaps had some- 
thing to do with the delayed issuance. 





Mental Hospital 


Further effects of the work of con- 
scientious objectors in the nation’s state 
mental institutions are growing as the 
Mennonites, inspired largely through the 
experience of Civilian Public Service 
men, plan to operate a small treatment 
hospital for mental patients on a farm 
near Hagerstown, Maryland. 

During the war the conviction grew 
among conscientious objectors and church 
leaders that the church had neglected 
a responsibility to patients suffering 
mental and emotional illnesses. Study 
of the problem brought Mennonite 
Church leaders, doctors, and CPS men 
together. The planning group has had 
the advice and interest of the Maryland 
Commissioner for Mental Hygiene, the 
Mental Hygiene Division of the U. S. 
Public Health Service and the National 
Mental Health Foundation. 


The setting for the venture is a 96- 
acre farm in the rolling hills about six 
miles from Hagerstown, Maryland, which 
was used as a CPS camp during the 
war. A large two-story brick dwelling 
with two adjacent dormitory buildings 
will provide facilities for about twenty- 
five patients. A well-built barn and 
small shop building complete the farm 
structures. 

The organizing committee expects to 
employ an ex-CPS man with mental hos- 
pital experience to serve as the admini- 
strator. The part-time services of a 
psychiatrist will be used te administer 
and supervise treatment. A nurse with 


HOW CAN I? 
STANLEY SHENK 


How can I kill a man that God has made? 
How can I snuff out the light that He has 


lit? 

How can I still the tongue that He has 
loosed? 

How can I consign to clay the temple of 
the Holy Ghost? 

How can I damn to dust that which 
breathes the breath of life? 

How can I kill when God says, “Love”? 





psychiatric training, plus additional aides 
recruited from ex-CPS and constituent 
groups, along with a farm manager, 
crafts and recreation director, will com- 
pose the local staff. 


Through the use of electro-shock ther- 
apy, psychotherapy, and sedatives it is 
expected that most acute cases of mental 
illness can be treated. Good facilities 
for laboratory and surgical care exist in 
nearby Hagerstown. Due to limitation 
of facilities and the need for segregation, 
patients suffering from alcoholism, gen- 
eral paresis, and senile and chronic psy- 
choses will likely not be received. It is 
also planned to limit the period of hos- 
pitalization to six months or less in order 
to have-vacancies for new cases which 
may respond to the treatment. 

The aim of the sponsoring group is to 
provide good medical and attendant care 
in a wholesome environment at a low 
cost. The small size and the family at- 
mosphere of the farm will allow for a 
greater degree of freedom and a more 
normal environment. Occupational ther- 
apy will be stressed through the use of 
crafts and farm industries. The farm 
is equipped for poultry-raising. 

The project stems from the growing 
desire of the Mennonites to obtain treat- 
ment for patients with mental and emo- 
tional difficulties which excludes the 
flavor of state mental hospitals but which 
costs less than the treatment offered in 
private hospitals operated for profit. The 
price of private mental hospital care 
ranges from $60 to $200 per week. It is 
hoped that the cost per patient will not 
exceed $25 per week in the Mennonite 
institution. : 

With the operation of the hospital ex- 
pected to begin in the fall of the current 
year it is intended to serve the members 
of the Mennonite constituency in a rather 
wide area including Maryland, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and possibly Ohio. It will 
also serve others in the immediate area 
of Western Maryland in which no psy- 
chiatrist or psychiatric facilities exist. 





It is reported that one out of ten per- 
sons in Holland alone has received aid 
from American Mennonites. Among the 
300 young Mennonites doing relief work 
in Europe are 100 ex-CPS men. 





Most of the political leaders in Britain, 
with the possible exception of Winston 
Churchill, have a thorough understand- 
ing of the position of the conscientious 
objector; for most of them have had a 
son or a nephew or some other near rela- 
tive who has been a C.O 





A national law grants Holland citizens 
freedom of conscience in the matter of 
military service, but due to technicalities 
still not cleared up, several Dutch con- 
scientious objectors are imprisoned, / 





Seventy Times Seven 


Seventy Times Seven, by Rufus D. 
Bowman, is a brief review of the witness 
of the Church of the Brethren for peace. 

Titled from the answer Jesus gave to 
Peter who thought that a gracious spirit 
might forgive to the seventh degree, 
Seventy Times Seven gives a clear mean- 
ing of unlimited forgiveness which lies 
at the heart of reconciliation — the 
Christian philosophy of peace and the 
historic position of the Church of the 
Brethren. 


The biblical basis for the Brethren’s 
faith opposing war and violence is the 
eighteenth chapter of Matthew. A study 
based on questionnaires from 16.6% of 
its congregations reveals the weakness 
of the Church’s educational program in 
developing understanding and loyalty to 
its ideal. 

The author explains many of the mis- 
understood portions of the Bible fre- 
quently used to support war and violence. 
He believes that much of the misunder- 
standing of New Testament passages 
which seemingly conflict with the con- 
sistent pattern of Jesus’ life and teach- 
ing and his disavowal of armed force 
arises from the translations from the 
original Greek. 


Under the modern system of total war 
the conscientious objector is caught in a 
net of activities requiring violation of 
his conscience. The author suggests 
principles for solving the problems of 
war taxes, war bonds, community service, 
war prosperity and occupations contrib- 
uting to the war effort. 

Dr. Bowman, president of Bethany 
Biblical Seminary, Chicago, has sugges- 
tions for a peace program for the Church 
of the Brethren which would be helpful 
to numerous groups seeking to under- 
stand and develop attitudes of peace- 
making. Much of the material for the 
book is drawn from an earlier authori- 
tative book by the same author, The 
Church of the Brethren and War, which 
was published in 1944, 





Inescapable 


Time magazine reports that the aver- 
age U. S. woman, as announced by the 
National Institute for Human Relations, 
talks slower than she used to. Her rate 
before the war: 175 words a minute. 
Her current rate: 160. 


Since the wives of conscientious ob- 
jectors did not participate in war, could 
it be that the ve maintained or have 
increased their pace? 





